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The new Prime Minister was a lawyer by profession.
Born in 1762, he was a younger son of the second Earl
of Egmont, an Irish peer. After a sound education at
Harrow and Cambridge, he proceeded to the Bar. As
the younger son of a not very wealthy nobleman, he
found himself with but ^200 a year of private income.
As the husband of a devoted and fruitful wife, he
found himself by degrees the father of twelve expensive
children. Hence he had to work hard at law. This he
did with such notable success that in 1796 he both took
silk and entered Parliament. His thorough knowledge
of the law and his great skill as a debater made him an
invaluable supporter of Pitt, and it soon became clear
that he was marked out for high office. His opinions
were vehemently Tory. He fully shared the preposses-
sions of Eldon and Addington, being equally opposed
to Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary reform.
When, therefore, Pitt resigned in 1801, Perceval had no
hesitation in taking office under Addington: he was
made Solicitor-General in 1801 and Attorney-General
in 1802. He continued in office under Pitt, 1804-6. He,
of course, refused to serve under Grenville, and his
effective conduct of the Tory Opposition did much to
discredit and disperse " all the talents " in 1807. Cir-
cumstances, therefore, marked him out as Portland's
right-hand man in 1807, and as his successor in 1809.

His two and a half years of Premiership were almost
wholly occupied by the titanic struggle with Napoleon.
This great conflict had two aspects. First, the Ministry,
by means of Orders in Council, enforced by the fleet,
had to break down those barriers to trade which
Napoleon had erected through his Berlin and Milan
decrees; it had to keep Britain supplied with food and
raw materials, and it had to re-open the ports of the
Continent to British ships and British goods. Secondly,
it had to conduct the Peninsular War and to run a
number of side shows, such as the expedition to
Mauritius in 1810 and to Java in 1811. The one